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EDITORIALS 


Polio Ward, or even a single patient, cannot 

help but develop a warm spot about his heart 
for the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
It’s not, of course, surprising to see children acting as 
though they had just had a visit from Santa Claus, and 
not at all mindful that they are hosts to a mysterious, 
painful and crippling disease ; but when young athletes, 
brand new fathers and mothers, and even expectant 
mothers greet a visitor with a smile that is not only 
spontaneous and genuine, but seemingly everlasting, 
then he is at once aware of that heart warming feeling 
for both patient and the people responsible for his or 
her state of mind. 


VA OF DIMES—Anyone who has visited a 


The National Foundation is the only national, non- 
governmental organization that provides patient care, 
in addition to conducting extensive research and educa- 
tional programs. For the third consecutive year the 
United States has had high polio incidence. Some 
25,000 new cases, it is estimated, were recorded in 
1950. Coming on the heels of the record-breaking in- 
cidence of 42,173 cases in 1949, the burden now carried 
by the National Foundation is staggering. Polio doesn’t 
just hit and run. Every epidemic leaves in its wake a 
critical backlog of crippled children and adults. Before 
a single 1950 polio case was reported, there were about 
30,000 patients stricken in earlier years who still 
needed care. Until 1948 there had never been such 
years. The average for the previous decade were slight- 
ly more than 11,000 a year. We can no longer anticipate 
“light” polio years. More people are being stricken, 
more communities are being effected, more patients 


must be cared for each year. And more of us' must 
help. 


Here is the way your contributions are put to use: 

National Foundation Chapters throughout the nation 
retain half of their March of Dimes receipts for care 
_ of local patients or, in emergencies, to supplement the 
national epidemic aid fund. National Headquarters 
receives the other half to finance a broad program of 
_ scientific research that seeks a solution to infantile 
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paralysis and now gives signs of success in the not too 
distant future, to train professional workers and to 
give epidemic aid to Chapters. 


By September 9, 1950, 780 Chapters in 43 states had 
used up their Chapter funds in caring for patients, and 
the national office had sent an additional $5,803,050 in 
emergency aid to these areas. During the fall of 1950 
more than $1,000,000 a month was being advanced to 
Chapters whose treasuries had been exhausted by the 
heavy case loads they were carrying. National Head- 
quarters started 1950 with $7,500,000 available for 
emergency aid to Chapters after expenses for research, 
education and operations had been deducted and every 
last penny had been spent before the end of the year. 


The March of Dimes Drive will be staged in every 
community between January 15 and January 31. _ If 
they’re not convinced that dimes are being put to noble 
use, readers have time to visit a polio ward. If they 
make that visit they’ll be surprised just how deep they 
will want to dig. 


STREAMLINED—As we turn into the month of 
January it’s only natural that canners should start 
thinking about the National Convention. Ordinarily 
by this time they’re scanning the pages of a “Canning 
Trade’ Convention Program Issue. But due to un- 
avoidable circumstances, the big show will be a little 
later this year, February 17 to 21, to be exact. Far be 
it from us to say it’s not going to be a three ring circus, 
as usual, but judging from the unfinished menu, it’s 
going to be a practical, streamlined job, with a mini- 
mum of frills. Till now, except for committees, every- 
thing is packed into four days—Saturday, Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday—with emphasis on canning and 
growing problems and the general sessions consider- 
ably de-emphasized. That leaves plenty of time for 
visiting the Machinery and Supplies Show, talking 
things over with brokers, and just plain hob-nobbing— 
the kind of a convention the industry has demonstrated 
it likes. 
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The Control of Fruit & Vegetable Diseases 


A survey of the severity of fruit and vegetable diseases in the 
United States and the chemicals recommended for their control 


By GEORGE L. McNEW, S. E. A. McCALLAN and P. R. MILLER 


V The Chemicals Used on Vine Crops 


(No. 5 in a Series of 12 Articles’) 


In discussing the diseases of vegetables it is well to remember 
that there are many parasites which live in the soil and cause 
seed decay, root rots and nematode infection of many different 
crops. Since discussion of each of these diseases on each crop 
would lead to needles repetition, the data on seed diseases, root 
rots and nematodes will be reserved for a later article where all 
of the facts can be presented at once. The other vegetable 
diseases that attack foliage and fruit will be discussed in groups 
according to the crops affected. Each family of plants have 
similar or identical types of diseases and are sensitive to similar 
chemicals, so it is well to present these reports according to the 
family of plants affected insofar as possible. 


The cucurbits or vine crops (watermelon, melon, muskmelon, 
cucumber, squash, pumpkin) have four general foliage and fruit 
diseases that attack several of the crops. In addition, there 
are several other less common diseases that are restricted to 
one or two hosts. 


THE FOLIAGE DISEASES 


Downy mildew is extremely severe on watermelon (Table 31), 
cantaloupe (Table 34), cucumber (Table 35) and of moderate 
importance on squash and pumpkin (Table 37) along the At- 
lantie seaboard. It extends westward as far as Michigan and 
Missouri in some seasons. The fungus spreads rapidly whenever 
there are prolonged periods of cool wet weather, particularly 
late in August when there are heavy dews. The disease is very 
destructive on greenhouse crops in the northern climates. 


The usual overwintering type of spore for this class of fungi 
has not been discovered in the United States. Insofar as we 
know, the fungus multiplies entirely by the summer spore stage. 
The disease appears early in the winter in Florida vegetable 
growing areas and extends northward with the season. 


The disease first appears as irregular light green areas that 
bleach out, become yellow, then die (Figure 20). During moist 
weather the underside of affected leaves may be covered with a 
heavy mass of gray-buff growth where spores are being pro- 
duced. These spores readily spread by wind and splashing rain 
to other leaves where they produce many free-swimming second- 


* This series of articles will be reprinted later in pamphlet form for handy 
reference and may be obtained from the Publication Office of Boyce Thompson 
. Institute, Yonkers 3, N. Y., at a price of one dollar each. 


Figure 20. Downy mildew symptoms on the upper surface 
of a leaf. These light green to yellow spots develop within a 
few days after the leaf is infected. During periods of rainfall 
and high humidity, the fungus produces a mass of spores on the 
under surface of the leaf from which they spread to nearby 


healthy foliage. The infected leaves fall from the plants so 
complete defoliation may occur within a week or ten days after 
the disease appears. (Photograph by courtesy of Plant Path- 
ology, North Carolina State College.) 
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ary spores that invade the leaf. 
lesions within two or three days. 


Once the disease becomes established, infection spreads with 
devastating suddenness (Figure 21). Within a week after its 
detection, a promising field may be completely defoliated and the 
crop destroyed. Growers must be on the alert for the disease 
and start applying protective sprays whenever protracted 
periods of cool (68°F.), moist weather are in prospect. The 
state specialists in the affected areas have access to warning 


They produce conspicuous 


TABLE 31. THE SEVERITY OF DOWNY MILDEW OF WATERMELON 
(Caused by Peronoplasmopara cubensis) and the Chemical Control Measures 
Recommended for Application to Foliage and Fruit by Plant Pathologists in 
Different States.* 


Report FROM Loss From DISEASE b 


STATE Cropa Masor SeconpAry Minor ACCEPTABLE 

1000 melons % % % TREATMENTS¢ 
Arizona 1,162 
Arkansas 1,166 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Mississippi C3 
Missouri C3, D4, D5, D8 
North Carolina 2,143 C3, D5 
South Carolina 4,894 C3, D8, D5 
6,495 $i 
Washington 559 


* Other States not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Con- 
necticut, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


a Av. commercial production expressed as 1000 melons, av. size 25 Ibs., 
1936-1945. 

b Diseases are classified as: major when control measures must be used 
regularly (probably would destroy at least 25% of the crop if no control was 
applied) ; secondary when control must be applied whenever conditions justify 
it; and minor where the disease is a threat rarely reaching general dstructive 
outbreaks (loss probably less than 5% on average). The losses given (range, 
with mean in parentheses) occur in spite of control measures, except for 
Missouri and Ohio where estimates of potential losses are given. An “X” 
marks the classification where the state authority did not have reliable records 
of estimated loss. 


e See Table 1 of Article I for full names of coded chemicals. 


information from the Disease Survey and know almost exactly 
when to expect the disease; so they should be consulted. 


Downy mildew, like its related fungi on grapes and potatoes, 
is readily controlled by protective sprays. As shown by the 
illustration in Figure 21, the disease can be checked completely 
by properly timed sprays. The number of applications vary 
from 3 to 10 and the timing depends upon the season so no 
general rule can be given. 


The copper compounds have been accepted for many years as. 
the most effective treatment when applied either as spray or 


TABLE 382. THE SEVERITY OF ANTHRACNOSE OF WATERMELON 
(Caused by Colletotrichum lagenarium) and the Chemical Control Measures 
Recommended for Application to Foliage and Fruit by Plant Pathologists in 
Different States.* 


Loss From DIsEASE b 


Report 


STATE Crorpa MaJor Seconpary MINor ACCEPTABLE 

1000 melons % % TREATMENTS € 
D2, D3, C3, C2 
Connecticut D3, C2, C3, D2, D5 
1,382 Thin C3, D3, D2, Di 
Kentucky ibtecsudnsivedndisiebduisibieusmcubuasdcitiaianaaas C2, D2, C3 
Maryland 1,945 1.0 C2, C3, D8, D5, D2 
Minnesota .... 0-5 (Tr) C3 
Mississippi C3, D2 
2220 (5) C3, N2, D4, Di 
North Carolina ......... D5 
0-25 (5) C2, Ds 
322 
South Carolina .......... 4,894 10 C3, D2, D8, Di 


D5, D4, C3, C2 


* Other States not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Maine. 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

a,b,c See Table 31 for explanation of footnotes, 


Figure 21. Control oj 
downy mildew of cucuim- 
ber by use of an insoluble 
copper spray. The wn 
sprayed plot to the left 
was effectively checked by 
the copper fungicide (right 
center). Partial  protec- 
tion was provided by an- 
other material tested on 
the row to the extreme 
right. (Photograph pro- 
vided by courtesy of Plant 
Pathology, North Carolina 
State College.) 
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You’ve waited for this—the day you 
and your son would reach across the years and share 
a boy’s pleasures together! Something of the same 
satisfaction is yours when the success of your 
product justifies all the effort you’ve put into it. 


Of course, you’ve used sugar. 
io quality manufacturing, sugar brings a uniformly 
high standard of purity. Sugar has 10 to 50% 
more sweetening power. Sugar alone brings 
out the best natural flavors of 
higher-priced ingredients. ATION 
Set your signals for a clear track —? 


—always use sugar. It pays off in solid satisfaction. 
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dusts. However, care must be exercised to avoid excess lime 
since free lime will retard growth, harden the leaves and reduce 
yields. Because of this, copper-lime dust is no longer used; 
Bordeaux mixture 4-2-100 or 8-4-100 is used with utmost care 
and many growers have resorted to the use of the so-called 
“neutral or insoluble’ copper compounds. The dithiocarbamate 
compounds have been finding wider use on the cucurbits (Tables 
31, 34, 35, 37) particularly in areas where anthracnose is severe. 
Some outstanding yields have been obtained from zine contain- 
ing dithiocarbamates in Delaware and other states, 


Powdery mildew (Table 40) is less of a problem than downy 
mildew. As shown by the data in Table 40, it is considered a 
secondary disease in several localities. It may, however, become 
quite serious on the greenhouse cucumber crop. Sulfur is often 
used in addition to the copper and dithiocarbamate fungicides 
applied for downy mildew. 


The leaf spots caused by Macrosporium cucumerinum and 
other fungi may be of major importance on pumpkin and squash 
in Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio and neighboring states. The 
data on Macrosporium are summarized in Table 38. The in- 
soluble copper compounds are used most extensively for this 
disease, but the dithiocarbamates are also applied in many 
states. Data are also given on angular leaf spot caused by a 
bacterium and other secondary diseases in Table 41. 


FRUIT DISEASES 


Although anthracnose is known primarily as a fruit disease, 
the causal agent may also attack leaves and stems of water- 
melon and melon. Cucumbers may be affected but squash and 
pumpkin are rarely injured seriously. 

The disease is to be found in all of the major producing areas 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Losses of watermelons and melons 


_ (Continued on Page 22) 


Figure 22. Appearance of anthracnose on watermelon fruit. 
At this stage of development many of the lesions have become 
depressed and are covered with pink masses of spores. The 
spots have begun to coalesce and some cracking is in evidence. 
Although this disease is most easily recognized by these symp- 
toms on the fruit, serious injury may occur from its attack on 
foliage and vines. (Photograph by courtesy of Plant Pathology 
Department, Cornell University.) 
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TABLE 33. THE SEVERITY OF ANTHRACNOSE OF MUSKMELON (Can. 
taloupe, Melon) (Caused by Colletotrichum lagenarium) and the Chemica] 
Control Measures Recommended for Application to Foliage and Fruit by Plant 
Pathologists in Different States.* 


Report FrRoM Loss From DIsEASEb 


STATE Cropa MAsor SECONDARY MINOR ACCEPTABLE 

1000 crates % % % TREATMENTSC 
1,115 
93 
Connecticut x D3, C38,D2 
Delaware 0-5 (3) D3, Ds 
Florida ... 
Georgia . x C2, C3 
Illinois .... Tr C3, D8, D2, D5 
Indiana 
2-20 (8) C2, C3, D4, D5, D3 
Kansas ...... C2, C3 
Maryland .. 1.5 D5, D3, C3, C2, D2 
Michigan x 
Minnesota 0-5 (Tr) C2 
Mississippi x C3 
2-20 (5) C3, N2, D4, Ds 
New Mexico 
TORE x D3 
North Carolina. ........ 327 x D5, C3 
North Dakota ....... 5 
202 0-40 (5) D3, D5, Di 
104 
Pennsylvania C2, C3, D3, D4, Ds 
South Carolina .......... 185 10 C3, D2, D3, Ds 
266 5-15 C2, C3, D4, Di 
Washington 258 
0-75 (5) D5, D4, C3, C2 


* Other States not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Ken-. 


tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 
a Av. commercial production in 1000 crates, 1936-1945. 


b,c See Table 31 for explanation of footnotes, 


TABLE 34. THE SEVERITY OF DOWNY MILDEW OF MUSKMELON 
(Cantaloupe, Melon) (Caused by Peronoplasmopara cubensis) and the Chemical 
Control Measures Recommended for Application to Foliage and Fruit by Plant 
Pathologists in Different States.* 


Report FrRoM Loss From DISEASE b 


STATE Cropa MAsor SECONDARY MINOR ACCEPTABLE 

1000 crates % % TREATMENTSC 
1,115 
Connecticut x D3, D5, Ci 
WTC 285 1-40(10) D5, D3, C3, R1, C 
Florida 0-100 (10) D4, D 
Georgia .... D4, D5, C3, 
Illinois 
Indiana 
BOW 
Kansas ....... 
Maryland . 10.4 D5, D3, C3, C2, D: 
Michigan 
Mississippi x 0 
Missouri x C3, D4, D5, Di 
New Mexico 82 
New York 145 xX C3, Di 
North Carolina 327 xX C3, C5, RI 
202 
Pennsylvania Tr-5 (2) C2, C3, D4, Di 
South Carolina ......... 185 3 C3, D2, D3, Di 
266 C2, C3, D3, D5, Di 
Virginia x C 
Washington 258 


* Other States not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Ker 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wiscom 
sin and Wyoming. 

a Av. commercial production in 1000 crates, 1936-1945. 

b,c See Table 31 for explanation of footnotes. 
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“TI believe every 


company should...” 


MR. CLARENCE FRANCIS 


Chairman of the Board, General Foods Corporation 


“J believe every company should conduct a person to person 
canvass right now, for the best way to promote the sale of 
U. S. Savings Bonds is to put an application card into each 
employee’s hand and allow him to reach his own decision.” 


As one of America’s top executive salesmen, Mr. Clarence the Payroll Savings Plan. Your State Director, U. S. 

Francis knows that you sell more when you “ask the man Treasury Department, Savings Bonds Division, will 

to buy.” Naturally, that means a person to person canvass furnish you, free of charge, all the promotional mate- 

of all your employees, but it is not as difficult as it may rial you can use. 

sound, In fact, it is very simple: Be sure that every man and woman on the payroll 
Tell your employees personally—or over your signa- is given a U. S. Savings Bond Application Form. 
ture—why the automatic purchase of Savings Bonds Thousands of companies, large and small, have just com- 
‘hrough the Payroll Savings Plan is good for them pleted or are now conducting person to person canvasses. 
and their country. Their reports are a challenge to every company that does 


not have a Payroll Savings Plan. . . 50% employee partici- 
pation . . . 60% employee participation—some of them 
have gone over 80%. 


Vesignate your Number One Man to organize the 
canvass and keep it moving. 


olist the aid of employee organizations —they will 


o gle te eunpenate with: yen. All the help you need to conduct your person to person 


canvass is available from your State Director, U. S. 
‘vith posters, leaflets, and payroll envelope enclo- - Treasury Department, Savings Bonds Division. Get in 
ures remind your employees of the many benefits of touch with him. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Depart- 
ment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the G. M. Basford Company and 
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CHARLES H. AYARS 


Charles H. Ayars, one of the pioneers 
in canning machinery manufacture and 
President of the Ayars Machine Com- 
pany, Salem, New Jersey before the firm 
was acquired by Chisholm-Ryder Com- 
pany, died at his home in Salem on the 
morning of January 2. Mr. Ayars had 
been retired since disposing of his busi- 
ness some years ago and was in his 
eighties. 

The firm he headed was one of the 
leading filling machine manufacturers 
of the country, as well as manufacturers 
of a number of other items of canning 
machinery. He was always in attendance 
at National Conventions, and last year 
was on hand at Atlantic City to greet 
his many friends throughout the indus- 
try, many of which are heads of the 
industry’s leading companies. 


VITA FOOD TO OPEN 
NEW BUILDING 


Vita Food Products Company, Chester- 
town, Maryland, will open its new pack- 
ing and refrigeration building on Satur- 
day afternoon, January 13, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, 


HALL IN CROWN CAN POST 


H. J. Burt, General Manager of the 
Manufacturing Division, of the Crown 
Can Company announces the appoint- 
ment of L. E. Hall as Assistant General 
Manager of the Manufacturing Division 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Hall was formerly Division Manager— 
Central Division of the Continental Can 
Company. He has spent over thirty 
years in the can manufacturing business, 
having been ten years with the American 
Can Company prior to joining Con- 
tinenal. 


HYGRADE CAMPAIGN 


Hygrade Food Products Corporation, 
Detroit, has appointed Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance, Inc., Detroit and 
New York advertising agency, to prepare 
a campaign which will be conducted in 
the Detroit area. The company ranks 
among the top ten meat packers in the 
United States and produces more than 
1,000 different items. 


CROKER RETURNS TO 
CALIFORNIA 


Dick Croker, chief of the California 
State Bureau of Marine Fisheries, is due 
shortly at San Francisco after several 
months spent in Japan assisting in 
straightening out tangled Nipponese 
fishing regulations. 


iz 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


PROFESSOR WM. L. CAMPBELL 
OF M.I.T. JOINS FMC 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corpor- 
ation has announced that effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, Professor William L. Camp- 
bell, head of the Food Technology De- 
partment of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, will become a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Corporation and assume exec- 
utive staff duties at the company’s home 
office in San Jose, California. 


WILLIAM L. CAMPBELL 


Professor Campbell, who has_ been 
associated with M.I.T. since 1945, was 
responsible for organizing the institute’s 
Food Technology Department and has 
been active in the direction of the $20,- 
000,000 fund raising drive for M.I.T.’s 
development program. 

During World War II, Professor 
Campbell was vice-president of the 
American Machine Defense Corporation 
of New York where he carried on special 
engineering work on national defense 
projects. During this period he also 
served as assistant deputy Rubber Direc- 
tor, was a consultant to the Army and 
Navy on production problems, and a 
member of the Board of Technical Ad- 
visors of the Quartermaster General’s 
Office. 


In addition to his national defense 
work and his academic experience, Pro- 
fessor Campbell has an extensive back- 
ground in industry. He was general 
manager of the Kroeger Grocery and 
Baking Company from 1932 to 1942, be- 
coming a vice-president and director of 
the firm in 1938. 
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CONTINENTAL RETIRES TWO 


John P, Brennan and William F. Leon- 
hart, Continental Can Company plant 
managers at Syracuse and Pittsburgh 
respectively, were retired, on January 
1st, after many years of service, accord- 
ing to G. W. Crabtree, division manager 
of manufacturing. 

Mr. Brennan has been associated with 
Continental since 1906 when he was em- 
ployed in the warehouse of that com- 
pany’s first plant in Syracuse. Since 
then he served, successively, in the 
machine shop, in various manufacturing 
departments and later as the factory’s 
chief clerk. He was appointed manager 
of the Syracuse plant in 1928. 

Mr. Leonhart joined Continental Can 
Company in 1944; and, prior to his ap- 
pointment as plant manager in Pitts- 
burgh, held similar positions at Con- 
tinental’s plants in McKees_ Rocks, 
Pennsylvania and Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. 


ADDS TO SALES PERSONNEL 


Morris Hendricks and Douglas Ander- 
son, both with many years of sales ex- 
perience in the food industry, have been 
added to the sales organization of Loeb- 
Goldstein Company, Atlanta, Georgia 
food brokers. 

Mr. Hendricks comes to the firm from 
Stokely-Van Camp, where he was Divi- 
sional Sales Manager in the Atlanta 
area. 

Mr. Anderson was with Durkee 
Famous Food Company, Inc., and with 
General Foods, where he had extensive 
experience in the Birds Eye Frozen Food 
Division in sales promotion and advertis- 
ing. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
SET DATES 


The 37th Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association will 
be held at the Penn Harris Hotel in 
Harrisburg, November 19 and 20, 1951. 


FERGUSON MOVES EASTERN 
OFFICES 


The Eastern offices of J. L. Ferguson 
Company, Joliet, Illinois builders of auto- 
matic packaging machinery, are being 
moved from 99 Lincoln Park, Newark, 
New Jersey to the Kinney Building, 790 
Broad Street, Newark. Carl A. Claus 
is resident Vice-President in charge of 
Eastern operations. 


ACQUIRES CHAIN 


National Tea Company has taken over 
the chain of super markets operated in 
North and South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin by Gamble-Skogmo, Ine. 
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Neat Season... 


Would you like more 
Crack-Free Tomatoes ? 


_ Stokes F, Hybrid plants will help. Their Hy- 
brid vigor develops deeper roots which find 
a more constant moisture supply. This re- 
duces sudden expansion which means less 
fruit cracking. 


Plants of both Stokescross No. 4 and Stokes- 
cross No. 5, if ordered now, will be available 
from your regular plant grower in May. Ask 
for special prices and our folder “Stokes F2 
Hybrids.” 


FRANCIS C. STOKES CO. 


Breeders and Growers of Fine Tomato Seed 
Vincentown, New Jersey 
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more timely than ever... 


“BURT BEATS 
FLEETING 
TIME” 


. . « on the food front! 


Yesterpay’s hours are today’s 
minutes. Make seconds count most. 
Increase man-hour production with 
Burt Labelers and Packers. 


High Speed 
Case Packers 


LABELERS & PACKERS 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 
401 E. Oliver Street BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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LINK-BELT OPENS 
PITTSBURGH BRANCH STORE 


For better service to industries in the 
greater Pittsburgh area, Link-Belt Com- 
pany has constructed and is now operat- 
ing a new Factory Branch Store located 
at 5020 Centre Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
This new building provides ample space 
for stocking popular Link-Belt power 
transmission and materials handling 
products and serves as headquarters for 
the increased Pittsburgh personnel. 


Otto W. Werner, District Manager, 
points out that Link-Belt has furnished 
materials handling, processing and power 
transmission machinery for many of the 
most successful installations in the steel, 
coal, aluminum, glass and other impor- 
tant industries in the greater Pittsburgh 
area. 


The new store is easily reached by all 
forms of transportation, being situated 
just three miles from the Golden Tri- 
angle, and only one block from the well- 
known intersection of Morewood Ave. 
and Baum Blvd. There is ample park- 
ing space on the property. Street car 
service is available on Centre Avenue 
and bus lines operate on Baum Blvd. The 
Shadyside Station on the main line of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad is immedi- 
ately adjacent to the property. 


FROZEN CONCENTRATED MILK 


Recent investigations by Bureau of 
Dairy Industry indicate that it is pos- 
sible to produce frozen concentrated milk 
that will remain acceptable as a source 
of beverage milk for several months 
after it goes into frozen storage, says 
USDA. Certain technical problems of 
production and distribution must still 
be solved, however, before frozen con- 
centrated milk can be marketed satis- 
factorily through regular commercial 
channels. In the Bureau’s experiments, 
the product was prepared by heating the 
milk at a relatively high temperature 
(155 degrees F. for 30 minutes or 170 
degrees for 1 minute), homogenizing it 
at 2,500 pounds’ pressure, concentrating 
it to one-third its volume, cooling, seal- 
ing in containers, and freezing. 
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New Link Belt Factory Branch Store at Pittsburgh 


DR. TRESSLER APPOINTED 
SCIENTIFIC DIRECTOR 
OF QMF&CI 


Dr. Donald K. Tressler, formerly Con- 
sulting Food Technologist and head of 
Donald K. Tressler & Associates, West- 
port, Connecticut, has been appointed 
Scientific Director of the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces. Dr. Tressler holds an 
A.B. Degree in chemistry from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and a Ph.D. in the 
same field from Cornell University. 
Early in his career he taught food chem- 
istry at Oregon State College at Corval- 
lis, served successively as _ Scientific 
Assistant of the U. S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries, Washington, D. C.; was Senior 
Fellow in the Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research in Pittsburgh; and was 
Chief Chemist of Birds Eye Labora- 
tories, Gloucester, Massachusetts. Ap- 
pointed head of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Geneva, he 
served in that post until 1942, at which 
time he formed his own company. Dr. 
Tressler has published extensively and is 
the author of several books and numer- 
ous articles in scientific and technological 
journals on the preservation and nutri- 
tive value of fish, fishery by-products, 
quick freezing technology, food preserva- 
tion, including the dehydration of fruits 
and vegetables, the vitamin content of 
fruits and vegetables, and related sub- 
jects. He is a leading authority on many 
phases of food research and technology, 
including the freezing of foods, the 
manufacture of fruit juices and wines, 
fishery by-products and the nutritive 
value of fruits and vegetables. He holds 
17 U. S. patents and several foreign 
patents on foods, food by-products and 
miscellaneous products. The extensive 
scope of Dr. Tressler’s training and ex- 
perience gives assurance that the re- 
search and development program of the 
Quartermaster Corps on foods and the 
packaging and packing of foods and 
other items of quartermaster supply, will 
be ably directed. 
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CROWN CAN APPOINTMENTS 


F. H. Braithwaite, Vice-President and 
Director of Sales, of the Crown Can 
Company announces the following promo- 
tions effective immediately. 

Victor Kronold is appointed Manager 
of the Packers Can Sales Division. Mr, 
Kronold was formerly the Philadelphia 
District Sales Manager. 

Burk Kraleman has been promoted to 
Philadelphia District Sales Manager. The 
Pittsburgh district will operate under 
Mr. Kraleman’s supervision and will be- 
come a part of the Philadelphia District. 

E. P. Stuart is appointed Assistant 
Manager of the New York Sales District. 
F. S. Kreps will continue as Sales Man- 
ager. 

R. W. Peterson is appointed Assistant 
Manager of the Chicago Sales District 
under the direction of A. Stafford. 

R. M. DeMott is appointed Manager of 
the New Jersey Sales territory, excluding 


South Jersey, which is covered by the © 


Philadelphia Sales office. 

C. C. Colyer, formerly a Salesman in 
the Philadelphia District, is appointed 
Special Sales Representative for Bever- 
age Can and Spra-tainer Sales. Mr, 
Colyer will report directly to H. C. Tull, 
Manager of Beverage Can and Spra- 
tainer Sales Divisions. 


M.I.T. FOOD TECHNOLOGY 
COURSE 


Professor Walter H. Gale has an- 


nounced that a three weeks’ special © 
course in food technology from June 25 © 
to July 18 will feature the 1951 summer ~ 
session at Massachusetts Institute of — 


Technology. The course is to be given 
under the direction of Dr. Bernard E. 
Proctor, Professor of Food Technology 
at the Institute, and special emphasis 
will be given to recent developments in 
food manufacture and control. In addi- 
tion to lectures, demonstrations and con- 
ferences at M.I.T., there will be oppor- 
tunities for group visits to representative 
food industries throughout’ greater 
Boston. 

The course is intended principally for 
those having some knowledge of the basic 
sciences pertaining to food technology 
and should prove profitable to advanced 
students in other sciences as well as to 
executives and employes in food indus- 
tries, according to Dr. Proctor. 


Letters of application giving experi- F 


ence and background should be sent to 


Professor Gale, Room 3-107, M.LI.T., 


Cambridge 39, Massachusetts. 


ROSENFIELD TO HANDLE 
GRAPE JUICE PUBLICITY 


Abe Rosenfield, for the past seven 
years partner in the advertising firm of 
Sive & Rosenfield, Inc. of Cincinnati, has 
joined the Welch Grape Juice Company 
as Advertising Manager and Public Re- 
lations Director. He was previously with 
Fight for Freedom, Inc. as Director of 
the stage, screen and radio division. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 


best quality we have made in our 56 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 
hampers. 


Write for Full 
Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 
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A Necessity for Better Packs 
of Peas or Lima Beans 
at Greater Profits 


They thresh the peas more thorough- 
ly out of the vines and reduce break- 
age during the hulling process. ~ They 
improve the quality of the pack because 
the peas saved are the most tender 
ones that are in the pods, and because 
they very efficiently thresh young and 
tender peas. 

The reasons for these large and im- 
portant savings are due to many ex- 
clusive features. 


-MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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MARKET NEWS— 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


STATISTICS—In view of the num- 
erous statements by government, food 
and just plain experts, that there is an 
ample supply of food on hand to meet 
the demand, it’s next to impossible to 
avoid stewing over the many figures 
being made available every day now by 
N.C.A. and the government. Canned 
foods are, of course, only a part of the 
total food supply but they are a major 
part and the all important part as far 
as canners are concerned, so let’s take 
a look at the figures to date. It isn’t 
possible to add up all the canned foods 
available to the consumer at this time 
because figures on some products are not 
now available. In the major vegetables, 
canners packs and stocks of green and 
wax beans and tomatoes are not yet 
available. Then a comparison of present 
stocks of citrus with the same date last 
year would indicate no more than an 
earlier season. But leaving those items 
out, and we have a hunch tomatoes and 
beans will, more or less, cancel each 
other out percentagewise, compared to 
last year, canners, wholesalers and 
chains December 1, 1950 supply of corn 


(—26%), peas (+11%), tomato juice 
(—7%), apricots (—5%), fruit cocktail 
(—14%), peaches (—25%), Pears 
(+22%) was 11.6% below the same date 
in 1949. In other words there were but 
96,423,486 actual cases of these products 
in canners’ and distributors hands De- 
cember 1 compared to 109,168,903 cases 
a year ago. Here’s the story in actual 
thousands of cases. Get out your Al- 
manac and make your own comparisons 
with earlier years: 


1949 1950 

Corn 33,628 24,751 
2,952 2,813 
18,119 13,686 
4,821 5,866 

Total 109,169 96,423 


Some idea of the depleted condition of 
canners stocks is indicated by the fact 
that wholesalers December 1 stocks of 
these same items were 30% greater than 
December 1, 1949. 

The following table of wholesaler 
stocks includes all items on the monthly 
list issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


WHOLESALE STOCKS 


(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


Dec.1 Nov.1 Dee. 1 
Commodity 1950 1950 1949 
VEGETABLES : 
Beans, green, WaX........... 4,767 4,981 4,042 
8,763 8,248 6,660 
Peas 8,135 8,650 6,628 
6,768 6,572 5.717 
16 


Commodity 1950 1950 1949 
Fruits: Dec.1 Nov.1 Dec.1 
1,194 1,220 1,010 
Fruit Cocktail* 3,023 3,098 1,902 
6,525 6,269 4,772 
Pears 1,253 1,053 1,155 
6,141 5,771 3,100 
JUICES: 

4,621 4,706 3,367 
Grapefruit .... ee 991 1,091 322 
Citrus Blend .... ee 618 696 312 
2,570 2,498 1,452 


* Includes fruit for salad and mixed fruits (ex- 
cept citrus). 

1 Ineludes also vegetable juice combinations con- 
taining at least 70% tomato juice. 


CANNERS STOCKS AND MOVE- 
MENT—Birds eye view of canners stock 
position and movement to date compared 
to last year can be obtained from the 
following tables taken from N.C.A. Re- 
leases, 


CANNERS’ FRUIT STOCKS 
DECEMBER 1 
(Cases basis 24. No. 244s) 
1949 1950 


1,818 1,427 
Cherries, Sw. 804 485 
Peaches 12,604 6,693 
3,354 3,945 

Total 18,580 12,550 


CANNERS FRUIT SHIPMENTS 


(June 1 - December 1) 
(Cases basis 24 No. 2\%s) 


1949 1950 


Apricots 2,079 2,774 
Peaches 10,048 12,454 
Pears 3,338 3,022 

Total . 16,444 18,822 


CANNED SWEET CORN 
(Actual Cases) 
1949-50 1950-51 


Carryover, August 1.............. 4,112,712 6,466,680 


Pack 33,138,318 21,645,243 
Stocks, December 1................ 26,967,706 15,988,421 
Shipments During Nov. ........ 2,062,521 2,854,397 
Ship., Aug. 1 to Dee. 1.......... 10,283,324 12,123,502 


Of the total December 1 holdings of 
nearly 16 million cases, slightly over 
three million cases were held in the East. 
Two and a half million of these latter 
were fancy grade. Nearly 11 million 
(10,789,984) were held in the Mid-West 
with all but about a million cases fancy 
(1,054,723). The West held 1,918,421 
cases, 1,717,710 cases were fancy. So 
there’s little or no std. or ex std. corn 


VOLUNTARY PRICE STANDARDS APPLY 


TO CANNER-DISTRIBUTOR 


In a weekend statement, Price Stabil- 
izer Director Michael V. DiSalle empha- 
sized that the voluntary price standards 
apply to processors and distributors of 
agricultural commodities and to distribu- 
tors of commodities produced from agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Text of the statement follows: 

The anonunced “voluntary standards” 
provide a generally fair and equitable 
method of pricing by processors of agri- 
cultural commodities and by food dis- 
tributors as well as by all other 
manufacturers, industrial producers and 
distributors. 

The “voluntary standards” provide 
necessary flexibility in the pricing of 
products processed from agricultural 
commodities and recognize the fact that 
some agricultural prices are below the 
parity or other legal minimum level 
established in the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. 


(A) Processors of Agricultural Com- 
modities. The “voluntary standards” 
contemplate that prices may not be in- 
creased by any processor whose net dol- 
lar profits before taxes are equal to his 
average net dollar profits before taxes 
in period 1946-1949, 


If there should be an advance in costs 
of raw materials, processors are not pre- 
cluded from increasing their prices to 
effect such higher costs, provided, how- 
ever, that such higher costs cause the 
processor to earn less than his average 
net dollar profits before taxes in the 
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period 1946-49. Similarly, if such ad- 
vances in raw material costs make a par- 
ticular processed commodity unprofitable 
to the processor, he may increase his 
price on that commodity even though his 
net over-all profits compare favorably 
with the general earnings standard. 

Such increases, however, should not 
exceed (a) an amount necessary to make 
the product profitable, or (b) the amount 
of the increase in the cost of direct 
wages or raw materials going into the 
product, whichever is lower. 

(B) Food Distributors. The stand- 
ards do not preclude increases in the 
the prices or gross margins of food dis. 
tributors, whether required by price ad- 
vances of agricultural commodities which 
are passed along to distributors by their 
suppliers, or by other factors, provided 
that such increases in gross margins are 
necessary to protect the distributor’s 
average net dollar profits before taxes as 
of the period 1946-49. 

If, however, despite such advances in 
his costs, the distributor’s net dollar 
profits before taxes are equal to or in 
excess of his average net dollar profits 
before taxes in the period 1946-49, his 
margins may not be increased above his 
June 1950 margins. 

Food distributors may base price in- 
creases only on actual costs paid and not 
on market or replacement costs. In this 
way they can make an important con- 
tribution to stabilization at a time when 
voluntary action of all kinds is necessary 
in the public interest. 
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to speak of anywhere. The figures showed 
but 857,512 cases of 10s left with half 
of the total or 8,779,230 cases of 303s, 2 
million cases of 2s and the balance 
scattered sizes. 


CANNED PEAS 
(Actual Cases) 


1949-50 1950-51 
Carryover, June 4,985,141 2,141,400 
Pack 24,944,874 32,725,536 
TPotad 29,930,015 34,866,936 
Stocks, December 13,909,006 14,740,131 
Shipments During Nov....... 1,847,720 2,025,667 
Ship., June 1 to Dee. 1.......... 16,021,009 20,126,805 


Out of the total December 1 supply but 
2,305,138 cases were Alaska and out of 
that total 2,044,441 cases were held in 
the Mid-West. Of the total 12,434,993 
cases of Sweet peas held on December 
1, 6,492,058 cases or 52% were held in 
Mid-West, 4,931,362 cases or 39.5% in 
the Far West and 1,011,573 or 8.5% in 
the East. 


CANNED TOMATO JUICE 


(Actual Cases) 


1949-50 1950-51 

Carryover, July 1 5,740,779 3,004,135 
Pack 22,740,658 
Tots! . 26,300,452 25,744,793 
Stocks, December 1.... 15,917,293 13,345,699 
Ship., July 1 to Dee, 1.......... 10,383,159 12,399,094 
Of the total December 1. stocks, 


3,880,064 cases were held by California 
canners., 


CANNED PUMPKIN & SQUASH 


(Actual Cases) 


1949-50 1950-51 
Carryover, July 1,046,502 123,449 
Pack 843,210 1,777,803 
Supply 1,889,712 1,901,252 
Stocks, December 1............... 447,275 267,024 
Ship., July 1 to Dee. 1.......... 1,442,437 1,634,228 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Strong Price Outlook—Citrus Moved Up To 

Reflect Increased Costs—Tomatoes Scarce 

— Pea Offerings Small — Estimate Unsold 

Stocks Of Corn As Small—Cranberries Well 

Sold—Unsold Fruits In Few Hands—Maine 

Sardines Firm—Salmon Demand Broader— 
Better Interest In Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 5, 1951 


THE SITUATION — Stronger price 
levels are appearing in many sections of 
the canned food market. Price advances 
are based mainly on higher producing 
costs, coupled with the upturn in can and 
carton prices, effective January 1, as 
well as increased labor. Demand is 
broadening with a desire to improve in- 
ventories if possible. Many pack sizes 
are not available while in quite a few 
items remaining stocks unsold are viewed 
as unusually light. 


THE OUTLOOK—The industry con- 
tinues to anticipate price controls, as 
well as rationing and various other Gov- 
ernment moves within the next few 
months. There have been few instances, 
however, of price upturns in the canned 
food group, in the way of anticipating 
such trends. However, price advances 
in a number of packs are looked for, 
based mainly on the supply and demand 
situation. There are many canned vege- 
tables in extremely short supply, par- 
ticularly tomatoes, puree, catsup and 
paste, while many packs of peas, corn 
spinach and asparagus are on the short 
side. Most fruits are in the same posi- 
tion and a few canned fish items are 
getting hard to obtain. A firm price 
outlook, generally is held likely until 
Spring is entered. However, a change 
for the worse in the political position 
would undoubtedly alter the picture not 
only quickly, but probably drastically 
as well. 


CITRUS JUICES—The list moved up 
5 to 25 cents a dozen, f.o.b. Florida can- 
neries. The upturn reflected increased 
costs of cans, cartons and many other 
fixed costs, including labor. Canners 
indicated that these items alone meant 
a gain of 12 cents per case for 46 oz. in 
their operating costs. 

Leading canners asked $1.17% to $1.20 
for sweetened orange juice 2s and $2.70 


FAMOUS _E-Z ADJUST PULPER 


Safeguards quality. 


Noted for instant ad- 


Here’s Combination that’s TOPS! 


TOPS--in producing finer quality ! 
TOPS--in producing additional yield! 
TOPS--in producing greater savings! 


Obtains fully five gallons ad- 
ditional yield from each and 
every batch! Figure what this 
increased productivity means 


STICKLE NON-VENT BOILER 
RETURN SYSTEM 
Cuts your coal bill 15% to 25% 


in one season! At today’s coal 
prices, savings gained through 
use of Stickle Boiler Return System 


justability feature. 
low power consumption. 


Tremendous capacity; 


Available in two for one season more than double 


the cost of the equipment! Incre- 


‘dollar-wise to you in just one sea- 
son’s operation. These installa- 


sizes. Capacities: 25 and 12 tons per hour ‘ y 
scalded tomatoes. Hot-breaking, double tions more than pay for them- ases boiler capacity fully 20%! 
capacity. selves in just one season! Lower maintenance costs. 


Get the full story! Send for more information today 


F. LANSENKAMP COMPANY 


27-235 E. SOUTH STREET INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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to $2.75 for 46 oz., with blended quoted 
at $1.05 to $1.10 and $2.42% and $2.50 
respectively, while grapefruit juice was 
97% cents to $1.02% and $2.20 to $2.30, 
all f.o.b. Fancy grapefruit sections were 
priced at $1.70 to $1.75 and choice and 
broken at $1.45 all 2s, f.o.b. 


TOMATOES — Extremely scarce and 
meeting with an excellent demand. Cur- 
rently where any offerings develop, the 
price levels are at the high of the season. 
Nominally there were a few offerings of 
2s out of Maryland around $1.60 for 
standard 2s and $1.75 to $1.85 for extra 
standards. Most packers were without 
10s, the Army having bought the sur- 
plus. Nothing of importance is offered 
out of California. Buyers were reported 
bidding $2.25 for 2%s standards, f.o.b. 


TOMATO PUREE—Difficult to locate 
and just as difficult to quote. Occasion- 
ally some offerings are reported out of 
California, but these are absorbed before 
buyers have much of a chance to seek 
the stock. Nominally the market was 
around $2.65 to $2.75 for 1.045 sp.g. for 
2M%s and $11.00 to $11.50 for 10s, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 


TOMATO PASTE—In extremely short 
supply with a rather big demand noted. 
There were reports of sales as high as 
$23.00 for 10s, f.o.b. California and at 
the same time a few lots were mentioned 
as offering anywhere from $1.00 to $2.00 
higher. 


PEAS — Offerings are quite small, 
while there is a good demand for certain 
pack sizes, such as 303s and 2s. New 
York State packers offered some 8 oz. 
fancy 3 sieves sweets around $1.00, 4 
sieves at 95 cents, 303s, fancy 4 sieves at 
$1.55 and 2s, fancy 3 sieves at $1.85, all 
f.o.b. 


CORN—There has been good buying 
in many pack sizes with the result that 
private estimates place unsold stocks of 
many sizes as small. Offerings of cream 
style golden from Up-State were re- 
ported on the basis of 80 cents for extra 
standard 8 oz., $1.45 for fancy 303s, and 
$1.65 for 2s, all f.o.b. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—New Jersey 
canners were reported as carrying un- 
usually light stocks and for unsold quan- 
tities some were asking advances. There 
is not much of a demand at the moment, 
a natural situation following the holi- 
day call, but this has not weakened the 
idea of sellers. On Fancy strained 8 oz., 
a basis of 85 cents prevailed, with 16 
oz. at $1.40 and 10s at $7.50 to $7.75, 
f.o.b. 


CALIFORNIA CANNED FRUITS— 
Reports from the West Coast indicated 
that the unsold stocks of canned fruits 
in first hands, only about 15 percent, is 
held by independent packers. The bal- 
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LABORATORY SERVICES 


VITAMIN ASSAYS 
* PROXIMATE ANALYSES 


BACTERIOLOGICAL TESTING 
of sugars, syrups, starch, 
water, meats, egg pro- 
ducts and canned foods 


MINERAL DETERMINATIONS 
Write for details 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 
P. O. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wiseonsia 


ance is in the hands of nationally adver- 
tised brand packers. This quantity, also 
is felt to be limited. Recent reports were 
that practically the entire unsold quan- 
tity may probably pass into Government 
hands. Of the supply, fruit cocktail 
appeared to be available at $3.50 to 
$3.60 for 2%s, fancy f.o.b., although 
some packers were entirely withdrawn. 
Fancy yellow cling peaches, halves were 
quoted in some quarters for 2%s around 
$3.00, f.o.b. 


MAINE SARDINES —The price is 
now stabilized at $6.00 per case, quar- 
ters, keyless, about 50 cents per case 
higher than recent quotations. Some 
canners are entirely sold. Quantities 
available even at the advance, were re- 
ported as small. Firmness of the posi- 
tion is based also on the fact that the 
next pack will not get underway for 
about six months. 


SALMON — Demand is broader, and 
the bulk of this buying interest is for 
distributor account. These were reported 
as seeking stocks for early shipment. 
There has been a good export business 
in the poorer quality chums. Alaska reds 
are well cleaned up and buyers are re- 
ported to have paid as high as $32.00 for 
1s tall for small quantities. Pinks also 
are in limited supply with 1s tall com- 
manding $24.00 and halves $15.00. Chums 
are moving better as a result of the 
scarcity of other grades. On Fall Chum 
pack the market was quoted at $18.00 
to $18.50 for 1s tall and $11.25 for 
halves, all price f.o.b. West Coast ship- 
ping point. 


TUNA—AA little better interest was re- 
ported as a result of the “count and 
recount” movement recently adopted by 
leading West Coast packers on their 
halves, fancy white meat nationally 
advertised brands. In a general way 
the market was quoted at $15.00 per case 
for white meat fancy solid pack, f.o.b. 
California cannery. The trade is in- 
terested in offerings of Japanese white 
meat solid pack albacore, especially as 
the new duty rate now effective is 45 
per cent, doubling the old basis. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Price Structure Firm — Crop Production 
About Same As 1949—Dry Beans Quiet— 
Asparagus List Revised — Fruits Hard To 
Locate — Pineapple Advanced — Tomatoes 
Nominal — Salmon Quiet — Sardines And 
Tuna Continue To Pour Into Cans. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 4, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The old year went 
out with the canned foods market show- 
ing an unusual burst of speed at the 
finish and with prices very firm, as a 
rule. Shipping facilities were taxed to 
the utmost during the last weeks of the 
year and canners found it necessary to 
advise the distributing trade in many 
instances that there would be no penal- 
ties attached to shipments early in Jan- 
uary under contracts which called for 
shipment before the end of December. 
Some of the larger canners have higher 
list prices in effect for goods for ship- 
ment after the first of the year. Unsold 
stocks of most lines are light, with some 
sizeable lots set aside for Government 
purposes. The heaviest surpluses are in 
tuna and sardines, and prices on these 
are inclined to the weak side. 


CROPS—The California Crop Report- 
ing Service has brought out a summary 
of California fruit production for 1950, 
with attention directed to the fact that 
almost everything that was grown was 
utilized. In some years, portions of crops 
were not harvested because of economic 
conditions. Only in oranges was there 
a difference in 1950 between total pro- 
duction and production of value and it 
was noted that here the difference was 
made up of low quality fruit elminated at 
the packing house and to small amounts 
donated to charity. Apple production 
amounted to 6,496,000 bushels, apricots 
200,000 tons, cherries 31,000 tons, dates 
15,100 tons, figs for canning and market- 
ing fresh 11,000 tons, grapes 2,411,000 
tons, olives 43,000 tons, cling peaches 
472,000 tons, freestone peaches 235,000 
tons, pears 342,000 tons, plums 78,000 
tons, oranges 41,930,000 boxes and grape- 
fruit 2,500,000 boxes. Total production 
was about the same as in 1949, but 
growers received about 40 per cent more 
for their crops. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market 
is rather quiet with canners reported as 
filling their requirements largely from 
purchases made several months ago. 
Restrictions on the use of tin for can- 
ning is also causing buyers to hesitate 
making sizeable purchases of beans. 
Small whites have declined slightly in 
price and are now to be had at $11.50 to 
$11.65, with Baby Limas offered at $6.60. 
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ASPARAGUS—Late in December the 
California Packing Corporation brought 
out a revised price list on its featured 
brands of asparagus for shipment prior 
to February 15. Its green tipped and 
white Early Garden asparagus was 
quoted at $4.10 for No. 2 and $2.80 for 
pienie tips, with picnic salad points at 
$3.15. All green was quoted at $4.75 for 
No. 2s. All items except No. 2 Early 
Garden are withdrawn. 


FRUITS—In California canned fruits, 
special interest seems to be taken in cling 
peaches and fruit cocktail. In 1949 these 
items were in heavy supply and many 
canners sold large blocks at less than 
cost. The stock situation was righting 
itself before the 1950 canning season got 
under way, but the Korean trouble gave 
an impetus to buying and unsold stocks 
in first hands are down to modest size. 
Buyers seem especially anxious to make 
additional purchases of peaches, but are 
finding difficulty in locating stocks. 
Where sales have been made of late they 
have frequently been made at advances 
over published lists. Some lists quote 
fancy halves in No. 2%s at $3.00, but 
sales have been reported at $3.40. Re- 
vised lists on California fruits were 
promised for the first of the year and 
these may be making an appearance dur- 
ing the week. While it is too early to 
make crop predictions, experts point out 
the fact that California’s mild winter 
is not at all favorable for deciduous 
fruits. The dormant period has not ar- 
rived and trees are still in full leaf in 
many places. 


PINEAPPLE—With the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, Ltd. taking the lead, 
prices have been advanced on all items 
in canned pineapple, with the exception 
of juice. The advances have been made 
“because costs warrant it.” Attention 
is directed to the fact that while a large 
part of the pack of pineapple is made 
in June, July, August and September, 
operations are carried on throughout the 
year. Labor costs have been increased, 
supplies are higher without an exception, 
and these have to be reflected in the cost 
of the finished product. All grades in 
the No. 2% ean size have advanced 20 
cents a dozen, with other sizes in propor- 
tion. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes are in light 


Supply, with prices firm on every item 
in the list. Some items are so closely 
soll up that the resale prices are the 
oniy ones that count. The civilian de- 


mard, it would seem, could easily care 
for ‘he entire pack, but the armed ser- 
vices also want large quantities of toma- 
toes and are competing actively in the 
market. Standard tomatoes are quoted in 
this market at $1.00 for No. 1s, $2.25 
for No, 2%s and $7.50 for No. 10s, but 
sais of No. 2%s are reported at $2.40 
an of No, 10s at $8.00. Tomato puree 
arc tomato paste are selling at such a 
wice range of prices that quotations 
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mean little. So far, $24.00 seems the 
top price paid for No. 10 paste, but many 
in the trade felt that when sales were 
made at $18.00, the limit had been 
reached. 


SALMON—The canned salmon market 
is a very quiet one, with many can- 
ners in a closely sold-up condition. Chums 
are in about the best supply and most 
sales of late have been at $19.00 a case. 
An inkling of what may be expected 
next year may be had from the annuonce- 
ment by Alaska Salmon Industry, Ine. 
of the signing of a new contract with 
the Cannery Tendermen’s Union (A.F.L.) 


in the Kodiak and Southeastern Alaska 
Districts calling for a wage increase of 
12% cents an hour. 

California sardines continue to pour 
into cans, the pack for the season to 
December 17 having reached 4,616,416 
cases, against 3,289,581 cases a year 
earlier. The market is well below the 
opening for the season, with 1-lb ovals 
in tomato sauce or mustard selling from 
$6.00 to $6.25, and No. 1 tall natural at 
$4.10 to $4.25. 

The tuna pack is a record one and a 
sizeable surplus has developed. Fancy 
whitemeat halves may be had at $14.00, 
with chunks and flakes at $11.75 to 
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$12.00. Canners contend that this item 
is being sold closer to the cost price than 
almost any other item in the food list. 
Oregon and Washington canners report 
a larger pack than in 1949, despite the 
fact that fewer albacore were taken in 
Pacific Northwest waters. This is ac- 
counted for by the heavy run off North- 
ern California and large shipments of 
tuna from Japan, Peru and Central 
America. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Better Feeling In Shrimp Circles — Oyster 
Canning Begins In Small Way. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Jan. 4, 1951 


GOODBYE 1950—HELLO 1951—An- 
other year has just ended and we move in- 
to a new one. Whatever prosperity and 
happiness, or Adversity and grief the 
old year brought us is now history and 
the curtain is down on our past. 

The new year stands before us and we 
start our journey through its days, weeks 
and months in the task of exploring the 
future it has in store for us. 

Whether we are optimistic or pessi- 
mistic is our personal affair and has no 
effect on the world that revolves on its 
axis in sunshine and darkness; in peace 
or in war; in joy and sorrow; in sickness 
and in health, therefore the only course 
left for us to follow is to take advantage 
of every opportunity afforded us and 
make up our minds to take the bitter 
with the sweet and the world has plenty 
of both. 

There is an old saying that, “anybody 
can smile while things are breaking his 
way, but that the fellow that can smile 
when things are breaking against him, 
is the man that is worth the while.” 

Fortitude is one of the cardinal virtues 
that we all need in order to acquire 
triumph over obsticles. Yes, it takes 
grit, pluck, backbone, and guts to endure 
physical or mental hardships or suffer- 
ing without giving way under the strain, 
so let us greet the new year and all 


join together to make it a happy, peace- 
ful and prosperous one. 


SHRIMP—The market on canned 
shrimp does not appear to be as weak as 
it was a few weeks ago and while no ad- 
vance in price has been reported, yet 
there is a better feeling among canners 
that the price will not drop any lower, 
but rather, will advance. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing December 22, 1950 were: Louisiana 
5,404 barrels, including 3,483 barrels for 
canning; Alabama 522 barrels, including 
155 barrels for canning; Mississippi 150 
barrels; Apalachicola, Fla. 239 barrels; 
and Texas 7,836 barrels. 

In comparison to the previous week, 
shrimp production increased in Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. 


As reported by all Market News of- 
fices last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 35,000 pounds and 
were approximately 790,000 pounds more 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 1,720,000 pounds 
more than one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 14,221 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending December 23, 
1950, which brought the pack for the 
season to 533,842 standard cases, as 
against 555,409 standard cases canned 
during the same period last season, 
which shows that while the shrimp pack 
this season was large, it was smaller 
than last season. 


OYSTERS—tThe canning of oysters 
has started in a small way in Louisiana, 
but it will take a few more weeks before 
the oyster pack will get under way. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing December 22, 1950 were: Louisiana 
8,167 barrels; Alabama 839 barrels; 
Apalachicola, Fla. 1,180 barrels. 

While Mexico is importing large quan- 
tities of shrimp and fish, yet no reports 
of oysters being imported and 4,092 
pounds of fresh clam meat was imported 
from Mexico into the United States, last 
week. 


It is possible that Mexico has not gone 
in for oyster production. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 8-10, 1951—Annual Pro- 
cessors Fieldmen’s Conference, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Illinois Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Conference, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


JANUARY 23-25, 1951—Indiana Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Conference, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. ‘ 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1951—48rd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 1-10, 1951 — National 
Kraut & Frankfurter Week. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1951—20th Annual 
Canners & Field Men’s Conference, Ohio 
Canners Association and Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 5-10, 1951—30th Annual 
Canners and Freezers School, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
meeting, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 17, 1951—Annual Con- 
vention, Peanut Butter Manufacturers 
Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, II]. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Retailer Owned 
Grocers, Inc., Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1951—32nd Annual 
Meeting, National Preservers Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 22-23, 1951 — Winter 
Meeting, National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951—An- 
nual Convention, National Frozen Food 
Industry, San Francisco, Calif. 
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cannery unless otherwise Cut, Fey., No. 2 110 
specified.) No. 10 4.50 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.70 
VEGETABLES Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
ASPARAGUS Fey., Diced, No. 2 0.0.0.0 1.00 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 No. 10 4.75 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.00-4.10 Fey., Wh., No. 2, 10/Occsccccsusenu 1.15 
Large 3.90-4.00 No. 2, 16/0 1.30 
Medium & Small............0 3.60-3.75 No. 10, 60/0 6.25 
Cut Spears 3.35-3.45 
Conter CUTS 1.15-1.25 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ............ 2.75-2.80 CARROTS 
Fey., Green, No. 2 
Large 4.30-4.40 
Medium & Small............+ 4.10-4.25 
Cut Spears .... ...3.50-8.60 CORN 
Center cuts Base 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ........... 3.00-3.10 W.K. Gold., Fey. 
1.50-1.57% 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 1.60-1.6714 
MARYLAND C.S. Gold., Fey., 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 No. 2 1.60-1.65 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 1.25-1.30 EX. Std., No. 308 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 Std. Nominal 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 MIDWEST 
No. 10 5.2565.75 Co. Gent., C.S. No. 303......1.55 
New York Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 oz..... 97-1. 00 
Fey., 1, 2, 3 sv., Cut, No. 2........1.85 No. 1 1.15-1.17 
Fey., 5 sv., Cut, NO. Qvcccssscsseereel 65 No. 303 1.55 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Cut, No. 1.55 
5 sv., Cut, No. 2 ..... wee 55 No. 2 1.65-1.70 
6 sv 1.35 No. 1 1.15 
No. 303 1.50 
WISCONSIN No. 2 1.65 
Wes 2.85 Ex. No. 303 1.30 
2 sv. 2.65 No, 2 1.50 
3 sv. 2.35 
No. 10 10.25 PEAS 
4 sv., No. 2 1.70 MIDWEST ALASKAS 
No. 10 9.26 Fey., 2 sv., No. 2 2.50 
NortHWest (Blue Lakes) 3 sv., No. 303 1.65 
Cat, 2.15 0. 2 1.75 
No. 10 10.65 Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308.........00000 1.45 
4 sv., No. 2 1.90 No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 9.40 No. 10 Nominal 
Choice, 4 sv., NO. 2 1.80-1.85 Ex. Std., 4 8v., No. 308... 1.35 
No. 10 9.05 Std., All Sizes N 
5 sv., No. 2 1.50 Mipwest SWEETS 
Wh., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.7 5-2.85 1.05 
No. 10 13.50 No. 808 1.65 
Fey., 2 NO 2.60-2.65 No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 12.60 No. 10 8.75 
4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
Ozarks No. 2 1.65 
Std., Cut., Gr., No. 2...c00c0000 1.10-1.20 No. 10 8.25 
3 sv., No. 2 2.55 5 sv., No. 303 1.40 
* Texas No. 2 1.50 
No. 2 1.20 Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303. -1.40 
No. 10 6.00 5 and 6 sv., No. 303... 1.35 
1.35 
BEANS, LIMA 4 sv. 1.30 
No, 308 1.30 All grades and Sizes........... Nominal 
2 1.50 
Yo. 10 8.25 MARYLAND .SWEETS, 
Pey., No. 808, 2.70 All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
ma 2.50 
ledium 2.25 New York Sweets 
No. 1 50 
. Fey., Cut, No. 2........1.05-1.10 No, 2 85 
Diced, Feys, NO, 2 1.05-1.10 No. 303 1.55 
Whelo, Fey., 12/0, No. No. 10 9.00 
‘is.. Sliced, Fey., No. 308......1.07% 5 sv., No, 303 1.50 
No, 2% 1.50 No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 5.50 No. 10 8.25 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, SWEET 


Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq... 1.95 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 

Texas, Fey., Sy., No. 2¥Q.....cc0 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 

PUMPKIN 

East, Fey., No. 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 5.25 

Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 ......s0000« 1.25 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2.... .924%4- .97% 
No. 2% 1,151.25 
No. 10 3.90-4.20 

SPINACH 

Tri-States 

No. 2% 2.00 

Ozarks . Nominal 

Calif. Nominal 

Texas, No. 2 1.50 
No. 1.90 
No. 10 5.85 

TOMATOES 

Nominal 

No. 2% 2.50 

No. 2% 2.10 

No. 2% 2.25-2.40 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 Nominal 

Mid-West. Fey., 14 02. Out 
No. 10 Out 

No. 10 13.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Nominally 1.045 
11.00-11.50 


FRUITS 
APPLES 

N. Y., Fey., No. 10 Sl. 8.50-9.50 

1.85 
No. 10 9.50 

APPLE SAUCE (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 

No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 

No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 6.85 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.25 

CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 2.. 
10.50-11.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%4..3.75-3.90 
Choice 3.55-3.60 
Standard 3.00-3.20 

N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2....2.90 
White, No, 2 2.60 


FRUIT COCKTAIL 


1.15-1.20 
2.10-2.171% 
3.50-3.60 
12.75 
N.W. 
4.65 
16.50 
1.50 
2.55-2.60 
4.15 
14.85 
2.40 
3.65 3.55-3.65 
2.00-12.75 13.50 
N. Y., Bast. Ch, Ne 2.75-2.85 
No. 2% 3.95-4.05 
Kieffer, Std.. No. 2, 2.30 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
Choice, No. 246 
JUICES 
APPLE 
1.95 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 4.70-4.85 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.15-2.30 
No. 10 4.25-4.40 
ORANGE 
1.1714-1.22% 
46 oz. 2.70-2.75 
No. 10 5.35-5.: 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.35 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. 2 1.15 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.80 
We Kg 1.15-1.25 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
46 o 2.60 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.85 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
6% oz. 5.25 
SALMON—PER CasE 
%’s 18.50-19.00 
15.00 
11.00-11.50 
SARDINES—PeEr Case 
Maine, 14 Oil 6.00 
Cal. 1 Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 6.00-6.25 
SHRIMP 
Medium 3.55-3.60 
Large 4.05-4.10 
Jumbo 4.20-4.40 
TUNA—PER CasE 
14.00-15.00 
Chunks & Flakes .......... 11.75-12.00 
Light meat 14’s........ 13.25-13.50 
10.25-10.50 


Chunks & 50 
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V CHEMICALS USED ON VINE CROPS 
(Continued from Page 10) 


range from a trace to 75 per cent. Although there are records of 
annual losses of at least 25 per cent in some states such as 
Oklahoma in 1944 and Iowa in 1943, the average loss over a 
period of years varies from 1 to 10 per cent where records are 
available (Tables 32 and 33). 


The disease starts as a somewhat raised, translucent, water- 
soaked spots. Later it appears as elongate brown-black lesions 
on the stems and petioles and as irregular brown or black dry 
spots on leaves. The foliage may be destroyed in a field before 
the fruit can ripen, but usually it is the fruit which are so 
severely injured that they are not harvested. Lesions start 
out as raised water-soaked spots about one-eighth of an inch 
in diameter. These enlarge and frequently coalesce with nearby 
spots to produce large dark brown sunken lesions (Figure 22). 
These may crack in the center and become covered with a layer 
of salmon pink spores during moist weather. The spots some- 
time extend through the rind and serve as an avenue for 
penetration of soft rot organisms. Infested fruit with a few 
lesions are a common sight on the market and the disease is 
a major contributing factor to spoilage in transit. 

The disease is controlled by three to six applications of spray 
beginning when the vines are about two or three feet long and 
repeating them at ten-day to two-week intervals. The number 
and timing of sprays depend upon weather and _ locality. 
Bordeaux mixture 8-4-100 was the standard recommendation 
for many years. About fifteen years ago the insoluble copper 
compounds were introduced to avoid lime and copper injury. 
During recent years the dithiocarbamates such as Fermate and 
Zerlate have proved so effective that they are preferred in 
several states (Tables 32, 33, 36). 


Scab is one of the severe diseases of cucumbers causing heavy 
losses in many of the cuke-producing areas of New York and 


TABLE 35. THE SEVERITY OF DOWNY MILDEW OF CUCUMBER 
(Caused by Peronoplasmopara cubensis) and the Chemical Control Measures 
Recommended for Application to Foliage and Fruit by Plant Pathologists in 
Different States.* 


Report FROM Loss FroM DISEASE b 


STATE Crorpa  Masgor SECONDARY MINOR ACCEPTABLE 

1000 bushels ™ % % Ti EATMENTS¢ 
61 x D2, C3, C2 
Connecticut San D3, D5, C3 
226 (10)... D5, D3, C3, C2, R1 
Florida D4, D5 
Georgia . x D4, D5, C3, C2 
Illinois ... 
Indiana . 
Kentucky C2, C3 
638 9 D5, D3, C3, C2, D2 
1,749 x C2, C3 
Mississippi xX C3 
58 C3, D4, D5, D3 
New York » C2, C3, Di 
North Carolina C3, D5 
C2, C3, N2, D3, D4, D5 
South Carolina .......... a 
Virginia .... C3 
Washington 


* Other States not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arizona, 
Kansas, Maine, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, West Virginia and Wyoming. 


a Av. commercial production for market and pickling in 1000 bu. (33 Ibs.), 
1936-1945, 


b,c See Table 31 for explanation of footnotes. 
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TABLE 36. THE SEVERITY OF ANTHRACNOSE OF CUCUMBER 
(Caused by Colletotrichum lagenarium) and the Chemical Control Measures 
Recommended for Application to Foliage and Fruit by Plant Pathologists in 
Different States.* 


Report Loss From DIsEASEb 


STATE Cropa MAJor SECONDARY MINOR ACCEPTABLE 

1000 bushe's % % % TREATMENTS¢ 
61 
Connecticut x D3, D5, C3 
Delaware 
Illinois . Tr C3, D2, D8, D5 
Indiana . 
Louisiana 0.50 (5) D3, D4, D5, D2 
Maryland 1.2 C3, C2, D8, D5, D2 
Michigan C3, D8, D5 
106 
Mississippi D5 
New York 649 x D3 
North Carolina. ........ 727 xX C3, D5 
0-75 (5) D3, D5, D4 
Pennsylvania C2, C3, D3 
South Carolina .......... 
Virginia ........ 295 
Washington 
West Virginia D5, D4, C3, C2 


* Other States not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arizona, 
Florida, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee and Wyoming. 


a Av. commercial production for market and pickling in 1000 bu. (33 Ibs.), 
1936-1945. 


b.e See Table 31 for explanation of footnotes. 


TABLE 387. THE SEVERITY OF DOWNY MILDEW OF SQUASH AND 
PUMPKIN (Caused by Peronoplasmopara cubensis) and the Chemical Control 
Measures Recommended for Application to Foliage and Fruit by Plant Pathol- 
ogists in Different States.* 


Loss FroM DISEASE b 


Report From MAJor SECONDARY MINOR ACCEPTABLE 


STATE % % % TREATMENTS 
Georgia D4, D5, C3, C2 
North Carolina............ 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia C3 


* Other States not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arizona, 
Arkansas. Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 

b.e See Table 31 for explanation of footnotes, 


TABLE 388. THE SEVERITY OF LEAF SPOTS OF SQUASH AND PUMP- 
KIN, ETC. (Caused by Macresporium cucumerinum) and the Chemical Control 
Mersures Recommended for Application to Foliage by Plant Pathologists in 
Different States.* 


From Disease b 
Mayor SECONDARY MINOR 


Reprort FRoM ACCEPTABLE 


STATE % % TREATMENTS¢ 
Connecticut D5, C3 
| 2 C3, D5, D8, C2, R1 
Georgia C2, C3 
D3, D5, C3, D4, D2 
Maryland...... D5, D3, C3, C2, D2 
C3, D8, Di 
Missouri C3, N2, D4, D5 
New York C2, C3, D8, D5 
North Carolina C8 
C2, C3, D8, D4, Di 
Texas.... C2, C3, D3, D4 
xX C3, Cz 


* Other States not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arizona, 
Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


be See Table 31 for explanation of footnotes, 
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the North Atlantic area (Table 39). Although the statistics 
‘on losses are not alarming, the disease is a major problem 
wherever it occurs on cucumber or melons. In general, the 
copper sprays or dithiocarbamates applied as for anthracnose 


will control the disease. 

The fungus cause large raised translucent spots on the fruit. 
The centers of these spots often are sunken and covered with 
eray to olive-brown growth of the fungus. 


THE WILT DISEASES 


There are two widely prevalent wilt diseases of cucurbits that 
often become limiting factors in melon, cucumber and water- 
melon culture. 


The bacterial wilt is carried by the twelve-spotted and striped 
cucumber beetles. The bacteria overwinter in the beetles and are 
injected into the young plants when the beetles begin to feed 
as the plants emerge from the soil. The seedlings are destroyed 
immediately but not before the next brood of beetles has an 
opportunity to feed upon them and become contaminated. On 
older plants, wilt appears as a pale green flaccid condition of the 
leaf that affects a sector of the leaf around the feeding wound. 
Within a few days, the bacteria progress down the petiole and 
into the stem and the entire leaf wilts. Later, all leaves on 
the runner beyond the infected area wilts completely as its 

water supply is cut off. The leaves dry up and if the stem is 
cut, the water conducting tissue will be found to be plugged 
with a viscous white fluid instead of clear sap. 

As shown in Table 41, several different chemicals are useful 
in preventing infection. Their combination with insecticides, 
usually in dust form, is essential if the disease is to be controlled. 
The first application should be made as soon as the beetles 
appear. Usually this means within two or three days after 
the seedlings break the ground. Subsequent applications should 
be made at two-week intervals with considerable variation in 

_ the schedule to meet variations in the beetle population. 


The fungus wilt is caused by specialized strains of a Fusarium 
fungus that lives in the soil. It is controlled by use of resistant 
varieties, several of which have been produced by pathologists 

for the principal melon-producing areas. 


SEED-BORNE INFECTIONS 


There is fair evidence that many of the major cucurbit 
diseases may be borne on seed. The fungi that cause anthracnose, 
scab and leaf spots have been found on seed from several 
sources. Because of this, nearly every state recommends the 
treatment of seed in corrosive sublimate (bichloride of mercury) 
or organie mercurials before applying a seed protectant. These 
seed treatments will be discussed in a subsequent article. 


TABLE 89. THE SEVERITY OF SCAB OF CUCUMBER, MELON AND 
OTHER CUCURBITS (Caused by Cladosporium cucumerinum) and the Chem- 
ical Control Measures Recommended for Application to Foliage and Fruit by 
Plant Pathologists in Different States.* 


Loss From DISEASE b 


FRoM MAJor SECONDARY MINOR ACCEPTABLE 

Stat % % % TREATMENTSC 
‘ Connecticut x D3, D5, C3 
E Delaware 0-5 (2) C3, C2 
Tr C3, D8, D2, D5 
Maine............ 1.0 
Michie: n.. 0-20 C2, C3, Ri 
New I! oapshire 1-25 (5) C2, C3, S2, S1 
New C2, C3, D3, D2 
| Nort vrolina = C3 
Ohio 0-25 (3) C3 
Penn nia (1.5) C2, C3, D3 
West winia x C3, C2 
Pt Ot} ce States not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arizona, 
Arka Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
{ land anesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Dat Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia 


Wash scton, Wiseonsin and Wyoming. 
See Table 31 for explanation of footnotes. 
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TABLE 40. THE SEVERITY OF POWDERY MILDEW OF CUCURBITS 
(Caused by Erysiphe cichoracearum) and the Chemical Control Measures 
Recommended for Application to Foliage and Fruit by Plant Pathologists in 
Different States. (Frequently Severe on Greenhouse Crop).* 


Loss From DIsEASED 


Report FroM Masor SECONDARY MINOR ACCEPTABLE 

STATE % % TREATMENTS 

Connecticut. x D1, C3 

Delaware 0-4 (Tr) C2, C3 

Florida 0-80 (2) D4, D5, D2 
(S1, S2 on Squash) 

Georgia x 

Maryland C3, X4 

Mississippi x 

New York x C3, S1 

North Carolina x 

Pennsylvania Tr D3, D4, D5, C2, C3 

West Virginia x 


* Other States not experiencing sufficient crop losses to report were: Arizona, 
Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

b,e See Table 31 for explanation of footnotes. 


TABLE 41. LIST OF SECONDARY DISEASES OF CUCURBITS in the 
United States and Some of the Chemicals Recommended for Application to 
Foliage and Fruit for Their Control. 


STATES CLASSIFYING DISEASE 


DISEASE REPORTED UPON ACCEPTABLE 
CoMMON NAME CAUSAL AGENT Magsor Seconpary MINor CHEMICALS ¢ 
WATERMELON 

Cercospora 
Tex. C2, D3 
Leaf blight.............. Macrosporium 
inum Tex. C2, C3, D3, D4 
Mycosphaerella 
citrullina Fla. D4, D5, C3, D3 
Ga. Q2 
Mo C3, D4, D5, D3 
Stem end rot........... Diplodia natalensis...Tex. C3, C1 
MELON (CANTA- 
LOUPE, ETC.) 
Mycosphaerella Ga. Q1, Q2 
citrullina Md. ...D1, C3, C2, D3, 
D4, Ds 
Mo C3, D4, D5, D3 
Angular leaf spot.. Pseudomonas . a C3, D3, D2, D5 
lachryman.............. D2, D3, D4, D5, C3 
W.Va. D3, C2, C3 
Bacterial wilt 4....... Erwinia Mo. C3, N2, D4, D5 
tracheiphilus Neue C3, D2, D3, D4, D5 
Ohio C3, D3, D5 
Tex. 
Leaf Macrosporium 
inum Tex C2, D3, D4, D5 
CUCUMBER 
Black rot......cccc.esss- Mycosphaerella Ga. Q1, Q2 
citrullina Md. ...D1, C3, C2, D3, 
D4, D5 
Mo. C3, D4, D5, D3 
Pa. C2 
Angular leaf spot.. Pseudomonas 
lachrymans C3, D3, D2, D5 
C2, C3, D3, D5, D2 
N.Y C3, D2, D3, D4, 
D5, D2 
Bacterial wilt 4...... Erwinia 
tracheiphilus.......... Mo. C3, N2, D4, D5 
C3, D2, D3, D4, D5 
Ohio C3, D3, D5 
Phyllosticta 
cucurbitacearum... Tex C2, D8, D4 
SQUASH AND 
PUMPKIN 
Mycosphaerella 
citrullina Ga. Ql, Q2 
Md. ...D1, C3, C2, D3, 
D4, D5 
Mo C3, D4, D5, D3 
D3, D4, D5, C2, C3 
Angular leaf spot.. Pseudomonas 
lachrymans C3, D3, D2, D5 
Ore. C3, C2 
Bacterial blight......Xanthomonas 
cucurbitae Md. ...D1, C3, C2, D3, 
D4, D5 
Anthracnose........... Colletotrichum 
lagenarium Tex. C2, C3, D3, D4 


e See Table 31 for explanation of footnote. 

d Bacterial wilt control usually depends upon a combination of the chemicals 
listed here and certain insecticides (calcium arsenate, rotenone, ete.) effective 
against the vectors (cucumber beetles, Diabrotica sp.). 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—40 unused 200 gal. Aluminum Storage Tanks, 
original cost $295, our price $75 each. We have a large and 
varied stock of Tanks and Kettles at bargain prices. Also avail- 
able are many good Mixers, Fillers, Filters, Blanchers, Pulpers, 
Labelers, Vacuum Pans, Pumps, Washers, etc. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York 7, 
N. Y. Phone: BArclay 7-0600. 


$$$$$ SAVED ARE $$$$$ EARNED—Check with Food Pro- 
cessing Equipment Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan for your 
Canning Machinery requirements. 


FOR SALE—Over 50 Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad 
Steam Jacketed Kettles, guaranteed 40# pressure; 25 gal., 30 
gal., 40 gal., 60 gal., 80 gal., 100 gal., 150 gal. Also Ayars Pea 
& Bean Fillers; Wrap Around Labelers; Stainless Steel Tanks. 
Large quantity used and new stainless steel sanitary fittings 
and valves. Perry Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., 
Philadephia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—2 “Motter” Ensilage Blowers complete with V 
Belt Drives; 40 H. P. Motors, Starters and Switches. Sauls- 
bury Bros., Inc., Ridgely, Md. 


FOR SALE—50 ft. Galvanized Steel Tower, in perfect condi- 
tion, will sustain 15,000 gal. tank, send photo on request; 2 - 150 
HP HRT Boilers, with burners, frames & fittings; 30 HP Allis- 
Chalmers Motor 3/60/440 900 RPM. A. L. Luyat, P. O. Box 
178 - 22nd St. Sta., St. Petersburg, Fla. Ph. 77-2892. 


FOR SALE—Latest design Steam Pressure Potato Peeler, 
completely equipped with high pressure potato washer, sanitary 
stainless steel trim table, conveyors, motors, etc. Capacity 
4,000 lbs. per hour. R. A. Palmer, Wilson & Co., 4100 S. Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. YArds 7-4000. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We can use Stainless Steel Kettles, 100, 300 and 
500 gallons; Stainless Steel Tanks, 200 and 500 gal., some with 
coils. Also Adjustable Can Labeler for quarts and gallons; 5 
Retorts 40” x 72” with crates. Adv. 50146, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Retort Crates, 38” diameter by 21” deep. Write 
giving full particulars and price to: Leanse, Nassau, Bahamas. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young Man as Assistant to Plant Manager of 
small year round canning plant in East, packing vegetables and 


fish. Man hired will be trained to become Plant Superintendent — 


later. Company is young and growing with an excellent future, 
Experience not necessary. Adv. 50154, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Manager or Production Manager, 


excess of 25 years successful operation in large scale cannery © 


and for frozen food industry. Experienced all phases of man- 


agement and production, finance planning, sales, production and — 


organization field to can, experience in all types fruits, vege- — 


tables, berries, citrus products and other specialties, and cost 
conscious. “Can produce results”. Now employed but seeking © * 


change. Adv. 50162, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Technologist wants position in production. q 


Twelve years product development, factory supervision, quality © 
control, inspection; includes canned specialties, bakers’ supplies. © 


Adv. 512, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Small Tomato Cannery in Southern Pennsylvania 4 


in good growing section. 
excellent condition and ready to operate. Four room hcuse 
available with plant. Priced reasonable. Adv. 50158, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery, modern, located in the best 
growing section of Indiana. Ample acreage and labor, equipped 
to pack peeled tomatoes, 50M case capacity. Priced at less than 
50% of value. Adv. 513, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Small Canning Factory in Central Indiana. 
Equipped for tomatoes and tomato juice. In good growing sec- 
tion. Capacity 50,000 cases per year. Ample storage space. 
Price right. Adv. 514, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


WANTED—Party interested in renting, with option to buy, 
Tomato Cannery in Pennsylvania packing from 25,000 to 100,000 
cases annually. Adv. 50156, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED —To lease or purchase medium size canning plant 
for meat products. Must have B.A.I. inspection service, and 
located in or near New York State. Adv. 511, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Electric Hoist, Trolley Type; Shaw Box Load 
Lifter, Junior 1000 lbs. capacity, 220 volts 3 phase 60 cycle. 
Must be in good condition. Write giving full particulars and 
price to: Leanse, Nassau, Bahamas. 
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WANTED—Any quantity of No. 1 Cans, plain or any lacquer, 
complete in 48-1 cartons. Plain electrolytic not wanted. Quote 
lowest price ex factory by wire or write: Leanse, Nassau, 
Bahamas. 
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FOR SALE—PLANTS 


GEORGIA CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS—We offer to- 
mato growers for market, shipping, or canning, high grade field 
‘grown plants. We will grow plants from your seed under con- 
tract, or can supply you plants of the following varieties grown 
from the best certified seed. Valiant, Stokesdale, Pritchard, 


)}Marvlobe, Rutgers, Stokescross Hybrid No. 4. Write us for a Prepare For Harvest Now! 


) quotation on your requirements. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 
; Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
SMILE AWHILE 


prices submitted upon request 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Contributions Welcomed MURFREESBORO 3 NORTH CAROLINA 


HOME TREATMENT 
Mrs. Jiggins, who was reading a newspaper, ob- 
served to her husband. that the paper contained an 
article entitled “Women Work for the Feeble Minded.” Ae OW 
Now, Mr. Jiggins was in a reactionary mood. So, he ; 
+ grunted and said, “I should like to know what women 


‘have ever done for the feebleminded.” A L M A N 
. “They usually marry them, my dear,” replied Mrs. 


Jiggins sweetly. 


£ 


> We knew that living conditions in Washington were It contains the answer to most any 
bad, but we didn’t know they were this bad! : 
Last week a man was walking along the banks of the question you went to know about 
) Potomac when he saw a body floating on top. Hastily the packs, acreage,: yields, laws, 
~ he dragged the body out, searched through the pockets ; ; 
and found out the hotel where the man had been stay- regulations, labeling requirements, 
Sing. He dashed over to the hotel and informed the d d Wh T 
clerk he wanted Room 1001 (the dead man’s room). grades an ere 10 Buy your 
The clerk told him that room had already been rented. needs etc. Keep it Handy—you'll - 
“Why that can’t be possible, I just pulled the man 
out of the river. I’m the only one who knew he was be surprised at its thoroughness. 
dead. Who else could have rented it?” 
“The guy who pushed him in,” replied the clerk. PRICE $2.00 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Groom: Have you kissed the bride? 20 South Gay Street, BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


Best Man (absently) : Oh, yes, hundreds of times. 


LITHOGRAPH CORP. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. | 
nee LL. 1972 - 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, II. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
Miller Chemical & Fertilizer Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE 
Canner's Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, II. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

SALT 
Diamond Crr sta Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
Worcester Co., New York, N. Y.-Chicago, 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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ROBINS HAYNIE HOT WATER 
TOMATO SCALDER 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery 


713 - 729 East Lombard Street 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Write for copy of our No. 900 Catalogue 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, CAN 
SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, FEEDERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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Their use assures a larger profit Seriously, if rapid salt solubility is a particular prob- 


for the canner and freezer because lem in your manufacturing or processing, you might 
be interested in knowing why Diamond Crystal Al- 
they thresh peas and lima beans berger Process Salt is such a fine “mixer.” 
Unlike slow crystallization methods, the Alberger 
nd permit packs > 
more efficiently pe P system makes use of high brine pressure which is 
of better quality. developed to such an extent that super-saturation 


_ takes place in a special chamber. When this pressure 
is suddenly released, the salt is literally blasted out 
of solution into fine “flasher flakes”—all within a 


During the 1949 season, 4199 of fraction of a second! 
these viners took an increasingly 
important part in the production 
of canned and frozen peas and lima 
beans. 


Use—to improve quality, increase 
. profit and meet competitive con- 
ditions. 


These microscopically small “flasher flakes” differ 
from the usual type of salt crystal because they 
possess a high specific surface which permits them 
to dissolve much faster than ordinary salt crystals. 

; If you require a quick-dissolving salt, you can 
FRANK count on Diamond Crystal Alberger Salt for more 
rapid solubility. Our Technical Director will gladly 
recommend the correct Diamond Crystal product for 


vest results in your processing. Write: Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. J-24, St. Clair, Michigan. 


MACHINE COMPANY 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 
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PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


FOR SERVICE RIGHT DOWN YOUR ALLEY— 


Check with Continental 


Here are six among many good reasons why it is sound 
business for a food packer to check with Continental right now. 


@ It costs nothing to talk things over. @ Our Research Department is qualified 
; : to assist you on any knotty technical 
@ We are able to give you better service bl 
problems. 
because our thirty-six can plants are 
strategically located. @ Most important of all—Continental 
people — right down to the last man — 
. Because of Continental’s size and flex- are anxious to serve you. 
ibility we can assure you of a depend- 
able supply. 
PP ntinen ntal a8 


@ Our technical people may be able to sug- ou ca ant heat of $ supp ly! 
gest beneficial changes in your process- da ble soul Ce 
ing operations and plant methods. a de, epenad 


Eastern Div.: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 ° Central Div.: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Pacific Div.: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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